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The  question  raised  by  Aristotle,  at  the  outset  of  his  great 
work  on  ethics,  What  is  the  highest  aim  of  human  action  ? 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  moral  philosophy. 
Every  rational  act,  Aristotle  observes,  has  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  Every  art,  every  profession,  every  kind  of  occupation 
is  pursued  for  some  purpose.  “  Of  medicine,”  he  says,  “  the 
end  is  health,  of  ship-building,  a  ship,  of  generalship,  vic¬ 
tory,”  etc. 

Of  the  different  ends  of  human  activity,  some  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  others ;  some  are  pursued  simply  as  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  certain  other  ends.  But  they  all  lead,  or  are 
supposed  to  lead,  to  some  practical  good, — good,  at  least,  in 
making  possible  the  realization  of  other  things  supposed  to 
be  good.  Now,  the  last  and  highest  good,  according  to 
Aristotle,  the  good  which  includes  all  others  within  itself,  is 
the  only  absolute  good.  ”  If,”  he  says,  “  there  is  some  one 
end  of  all  that  we  do,  which  we  wish  for  on  its  own  account, 
and  if  we  wish  for  all  other  things  on  account  of  this  .  .  . 
it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  ‘  the  good’  and  the  greatest  good. 
Has  not  then,”  he  asks,  “  the  knowledge  of  this  end  a  great 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  life?  And,  like  archers,  shall  we 
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not  be  more  likely  to  attain  that  which  is  right,  if  we  have  a 
mark  ?” 

This  question,  which  Aristotle  raises  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work  on  ethics,  is  one  which  comes  directly  home  to  all  of  us. 
What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  efforts  ?  What  is  our  lead¬ 
ing  purpose?  What  is  the  final  aim  of  life? 

The  answer  most  people  give  to  this  question  depends  upon 
their  general  theory  of  the  universe, — upon  the  special  system 
of  theology  or  philosophy  they  accept ;  in  other  words,  they 
deduce  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  life  from  their 
speculative  theories  of  the  universe.  This  is  not  the  true 
method  of  procedure.  Speculations  concerning  the  infinite 
are  not  the  true  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  finite.  Such 
speculations  do  not  afford  the  proper  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  human  problem.  We  mu.st  study,  rather,  human  life  itself, 
independently  of  .speculative  theories  of  the  universe,  if  we 
would  find  out  the  laws  and  meaning  and  purpose  of  our 
existence.  And,  by  faithful  study,  we  can  know  ourselves, 
liut  who  pretends  to  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  infinite? 
The  nature,  character,  and  purpose — if  it  have  a  purpose — of 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  life  is  a  .still  unfathomed,  if  not  an 
unfathomable,  mystery.  The  speculations  of  philosophers  in 
regard  to  a  first  cause  have  been  going  on  for  ages,  but  their 
speculations  have  given  us  no  real  knowledge  of  its  being, 
nature,  and  attributes.  Whether  the  power  or  powers  which 
govern  this  universe  are  one  or  many;  are  personal  or  imper¬ 
sonal  ;  are  good  or  evil  or  morally  indifferent,  the  highest 
faculties  we  possess,  exercised  to  their  utmost  capacity,  cannot 
or,  at  least,  have  not  yet  discovered.  Only  those  who  accept 
the  theory  of  supernatural  revelation  claim  to  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  infinite.  Faith  has  boldly 
penetrated  and  cleared  up  for  itself  these  mysteries,  but  human 
knowledge  has  not  gone  thus  far.  The  knowledge  grounded, 
not  on  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  but  on  faith  in  super¬ 
natural  revelation,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  knowledge.  It 
gives  the  serious  and  earnest  thinker  no  real  light  It  does 
not  satisfy  the  rationalistic  mind. 

Now,  the  number  of  those  who  accept  the  stand-point  of 
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rationalism  in  religion  is  every  year  rapidly  increasing.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  among  such  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  aim  and  duties  of  human  life  is  in  nowise  furthered  by 
theological  speculations,  or  by  endeavoring  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  ultimate  being.  The  questions  of  theology  are 
purely  speculative ;  but  an  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  into 
the  duties  and  significance  and  aim  of  our  human  life  opens 
up  a  practical,  moral,  scientific  question,  to  be  settled  by  a 
careful,  searching  study  of  the  facts,  laws,  and  relationships 
of  human  nature  itself, — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 
Turning  from  theological  research  to  human  life,  we  pass  at 
once  out  of  the  region  of  pure  speculation  and  meet  with 
facts  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  which  reveal  to  us, 
when  properly  understood,  not  only  the  meaning  and  worth 
of  our  own  life,  but  the  relation  in  which  we  should  stand  to 
the  great  cosmic  whole. 

liy  virtue  of  the  moral  and  rational  nature  with  which  we 
are  endowed  we  are  able  to  know,  to  guide,  and  control  our- 
.selves ;  we  find  that  we  have  duties  and  responsibilities, — that 
we  can  distinguish  between  high  and  low  motives,  and  can  set 
before  ourselv’es  and  follow,  if  we  will,  a  high  purpose  in 
living.  Now,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  development,  of 
our  chief  duties,  and  of  the  higher  purpose  of  our  e.xistence — 
that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  what  our  true  part  is  in  this  infi¬ 
nite  universe  in  which  we  live — is,  it  seems  to  me,  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  to  know,  were  it  possible,  by  what  genius  or 
spirit  or  powers  or  divinities  this  universe  is  sustained  and 
governed.  Better  far  to  know  ourselves  than  to  know  all 
about  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

“  Know  well  thyself.  Presume  not  God  to  scan. 

The  projier  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

The  ancient  Greeks,  therefore,  who  wrote  upon  one  of  their 
temples  “  To  the  unknown  God,”  and  upon  another  “  Know 
thyself,”  were  wiser  than  the  great  apostle  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  who  endeavored  to  impart  to  the  people  of  Athens  a 
definite  theology,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  faith  he  taught 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  But  a  greater  than 
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Paul — one  of  the  greatest  moral  teachers  the  world  has  ever 
known — had  long  before  taught  the  supreme  importance  of 
self-knowledge.  Socrates  felt  it  to  be  a  chief  part  of  his 
mission  as  a  moral  teacher  to  turn  people  to  a  study  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  believed  fully  that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.”  The  underlying  principle  of  his  teachings  might 
be  e.xpressed  in  these  two  lines  of  a  great  living  poet : 

“  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, — 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.” 

The  world,  when  Socrates  lived,  was,  however,  not  prepared 
for  such  high  teaching.  Instead  of  regarding  it  to  be  their 
chief  duty  to  study  themselves  and  learn  and  attend  to  their 
own  needs  and  duties  and  responsibilities  as  rational  and  moral 
human  beings,  men  deemed  it  their  highest  duty  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  attention  to  the  gods.  The  same  mistake 
is  made  still,  as  a  consequence  of  which  progress  in  self- 
knowledge  and  in  man’s  control  over  himself  is  greatly 
retarded. 

Now,  as  regards  self-knowledge,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  for  us  to  know  is,  Wliat  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our 
life?  What  is  our  final  aim?  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean. 
What  is  our  final  end  ? — a  far  difTercnt  question.  Our  final 
end  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned  is  well  known,  and  for 
all  alike  it  is  the  same.  The  inevitable  end  of  this  life  is 
death.  Sometimes  that  end  comes  before  life’s  labors  are 
begun,  sometimes  when  they  are  being  actively  pursued, 
and  sometimes  not  until  after  they  are  finished;  but  sooner 
or  later  all  human  eyes  are  closed  in  eternal  sleep,  the  lips 
are  for  the  last  time  closed,  the  voice  forever  hushed,  and 
the  life,  the  thought,  the  soul-power  depart,  we  know  not 
how  or  whither.  That  great  “  sleep  which  rounds  our  little 
life”  is  a  fact  all  must  face.  It  comes  once,  and  but  once, 
to  every  human  being,  and  after  it,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
all  the  rest  is  silence.  The  problem  of  our  ultimate  destiny 
is  as  yet  unsolved.  What  lies  beyond  the  grave  is  an  entire 
mystery.  There  is  no  recrossing  of  the  gulf  that  separates 
the  here  and  the  hereafter, — no  message  from  our  departed 
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ones  to  tell  us  of  the  future.  Modern  spiritualism,  to  be  sure, 
takes  a  different  view,  but  it  has  not  made  good  its  claim. 
The  scientific  investigation  of  spiritualism  by  the  different 
Societies  for  Psychical  Research  has  not  as  yet  substantiated 
the  theory  of  spirit  communication. 

liut  whichever  way  that  question  may  be  settled,  it  is  not 
of  our  final  destiny,  but  of  the  final  aim  of  our  present  life- 
efforts  that  I  wish  to  speak.  The  former  is  a  question  for 
.science  and  philosophy  to  settle  as  best  they  can  ;  the  latter  is 
a  question  of  ethics, — one  of  the  prime  questions,  which  must 
be  settled  by  the  study  of  our  moral  and  rational  nature. 

As  to  the  final  aim  of  human  life  there  are  three  different 
views  to  which  I  would  call  attention, — the  ancient  Greek, 
the  Christian,  and  the  modern  rationali.stic  view. 

The  position  of  Aristotle  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  best 
representing  the  ancient  Greek  attitude  on  this  subject.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristotle,  ethics  and  all  its  problems  rest  on  a 
purely  natural  basis.  Man  is  a  being  with  numerous  natural 
desires  or  longings.  What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  desires, 
and  how  is  that  to  be  reached  ?  This,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  the  prime  que.stion  of  ethics.  He  claims  that  happiness  is 
man’s  highest  good,  but  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  people 
differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  happiness  they  desire.  Even  the 
.same  person,  he  says,  will  find  happiness  in  different  things 
at  different  times ;  as,  for  instance,  “  when  diseased,  he  believes 
it  to  be  health  ;  when  poor,  wealth,”  etc.  liut  true  happiness, 
says  Aristotle,  consists  not  in  any  material  possessions,  such 
as  wealth  affords,  nor  in  the  attainment  of  any  given  condition, 
such  as  health  or  honor.  It  consists,  rather,  in  good  actions, 
— in  zvcll doin^s^zxnA  zvell liz'ing.  Man’s  happiness  or  chief  good, 
he  argues,  is  “  an  energy  of  the  soul  according  to  reason  or, 
to  use  another  phrase  of  his,  “  an  energy  of  the  soul  according 
to  virtue.”  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
of  antiquity,  held  substantially  the  same  view.  “  If,”  he  said, 
“  thou  workest  at  that  which  is  before  thee,  following  right  rea¬ 
son,  seriously,  vigorously,  calmly,  without  allowing  anything 
else  to  distract  thee,  but  keeping  thy  divine  part  pure ;  if  thou 
boldest  to  this,  expecting  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  but  satis- 
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fied  with  thy  present  activity  according  to  nature,  and  with 
heroic  truth  in  every  word  and  sound  which  thou  utterest, 
thou  wilt  live  happy.”  These  definitions  show  plainly  that 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  idea  of  happiness  was  not  that 
of  mere  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  It  meant,  rather,  right  living 
and  righf  conduct,  or  the  performance  of  noble  and  ideal 
actions. 

The  Grecian  view  of  happiness  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
story  told  by  Herodotus  of  Creesus  and  Solon.  One  day 
when  Creesus,  the  world-famous  rich  barbarian  king,  was 
showing  Solon,  the  wisest  of  ancient  law’-givers,  his  treasures, 
Creesus  asked  Solon  whom  of  all  men  he  knew  he  thought  to 
be  the  happiest,  supposing  that  he  himself  would  be  named  on 
account  of  his  riches.  But  Solon,  after  reflecting  a  moment, 
replied  that  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known  was  a  simple 
Athenian  citizen,  who  was  in  good  health  and  had  led  a  virtu¬ 
ous  life.  When  asked  who  was  the  next  happiest,  Solon  replied, 
one  Tellus,  an  Athenian,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  honorable 
citizenship,  and  after  having  reared  a  family’  of  filial  sons,  had 
fallen  in  victorious  battle  for  his  fatherland.  On  being  further 
asked  by’  Creesus  whom  he  considered  the  next  happiest,  he 
answered,  two  brothers  who  passed  out  of  life  sweetly’  after 
having  performed  an  act  of  filial  devotion  to  their  mother. 

According  to  the  view  of  happiness  set  forth  by  this  story, 
nobility’  of  character  and  action  is  what  he  must  strive  for 
who  would  be  happy  or  who  would  possess  the  highest  good. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  moralists  looked  upon  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  happiness  of  the  individual  man  as  the  summum 
bonum, — the  highest  aim  of  each  man’s  life. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity’  into  the  world  a  wholly 
new  view  of  the  aim  of  life  came  to  be  accepted.  The  very 
things  the  pagan  moralists  had  extolled  as  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  were  by’  Christianity’  given  the  least  significance  and 
esteemed  as  of  the  lowest  worth.  The  natural  man,  Christi¬ 
anity  taught,  is  evil.  All  true  grace  and  virtue  come  from 
a  supernatural  source.  The  intellect,  which  the  Greeks  had 
made  so  much  of  in  their  systems  of  ethics,  the  Christian  re¬ 
garded  as  of  no  value  whatever  in  itself.  Paul  calls  the  wise 
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man  foolish.  Nothing  was  good,  according  to  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  did  not  proceed  from  faith  in  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  “  The  virtues  of  the  heathen,”  said  St.  Augustine,  “  are 
shining  sins,  because  they  are  not  grounded  on  the  knowledge 
of  God."  ”  All  that  is  not  of  faith  is  of  sin.”  According  to 
the  Christian  view  not  only  were  all  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
wicked,  but  the  natural  man  was  a  depraved  being,  and  all  his 
natural  virtues  were  of  no  worth  whatever.  In  fact,  this  life  and 
all  that  proceeds  from  or  is  dictated  by  nature  must  be  wholly 
renounced  as  an  evil.  “  In  the  view  of  primitive  Christians,” 
says  Sedgwick,  “  ordinary  human  society  was  a  world  tempo¬ 
rarily  surrendered  to  Satanic  rule  over  which  a  swift  and 
sudden  destruction  was  impending ;  in  such  a  world  the  little 
band  who  were  gathered  in  the  ark  of  the  church  could  have 
no  part  or  lot ;  the  only  attitude  they  could  maintain  towards 
it  was  that  of  passive  alienation.”  The  only  true  life,  they  held, 
is  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  living  for  evermore 
among  the  angels,  glorifying  God.  This  is  the  Christian  aim. 
“To  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever  is,”  says  the  church 
still,  “  the  chief  end  of  man.” 

liut  this  view  of  the  aim  of  life  rationalists  wholly  discard. 
It  is  an  aim  which  none  would  ever  be  led  to  adopt  unless 
he  first  had  full  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation. 

Eternal  happiness  in  another  life — the  happine.ss  consisting 
in  glorifying  God  forever — is,  to  my  mind,  as  an  aim  of  life, 
infinitely  inferior  in  moral  worth  to  that  taught  by  Aristotle. 
The  final  aim  of  life  for  all  of  us  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  future,  must,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
refer  wholly  to  our  present  existence. 

What  then,  from  the  stand-point  of  modern  rationalistic 
ethics,  is  the  highest  aim  of  our  present  life?  Our  lot  having 
been  cast  here  for  a  limited  season,  what  is  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  we  should  keep  in  view  as  the  guiding 
star  of  all  our  conduct  ?  We  find  mankind  pursuing  thousands 
of  different  callings,  but  is  there  not  one  common  thing  which 
we  should  all  work  for  as  the  one  aim  of  our  life  ?  Modern 
rationalistic  ethics  answers  in  the  affirmative.  And  the  aim 
it  presents  is  far  more  like  the  ancient  Greek  than  it  is  like 
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the  Christian  aim.  Christian  ethics  is  throughout  based  on 
supernaturalism.  And  by  Christian  ethics  I  mean  that  which 
is  distinctively'  Christian.  The  doctrine  of  love  to  man,  the 
inculcation  of  purity,  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  all  such 
virtues,  are  not  distinctively'  Christian ;  they  are  a  part  of  the 
common  ethical  code  of  mankind,  and  are  taught  with  more 
or  less  clearness  and  emphasis  by'  all  religions. 

Ancient  Grecian  and  modern  ethics  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
based  on  pure  naturalism.  Only  natural  sanctions  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to ;  only  natural  moral  authorities  are  claimed ;  and 
only  natural  moral  ends  are  sought.  The  whole  sphere  of 
the  supernatural  does  not  enter  into  modern  ethics. 

Modern  rationalistic  ethics  deals  with  man  as  an  end  in 
himself.  In  the  moral  and  rational  nature  of  man  it  seeks  to 
find  the  motives,  principles,  and  goal  of  right  living. 

The  utilitarian  school  of  moralists  maintain  that  happiness 
is  the  chief  aim  of  human  life;  that  any'thing  is  good  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  bad  in  proportion  as  it  increases  pain.  The  moral  worth 
of  an  act,  it  is  said,  depends  on  its  pleasure-giving  or  pain¬ 
avoiding  tendency.  “  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the 
gov'ernance  of  two  sovereign  masters,”  .s.ays  Bentham,  “  pain 
and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what  we 
ought  to  do  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do  .  .  . 
they  govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  .say',  in  all  we  think.” 
Bentham  bases  his  whole  system  of  morals  and  legislation  on 
the  principle  of  utility,  by  which  is  meant,  the  tendency  of  an 
act  to  increase  pleasure  or  diminish  pain.  Mill,  Bain,  and 
Spencer  follow  him  in  regarding  the  worth  of  actions  to  be 
determined  by  their  pleasure-giving  or  pain-avoiding  tendency'. 
It  is  general,  not  individual,  happiness — “  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number” — that  the  utilitarian  .school  of  moralists 
have  in  mind  in  setting  up  the  happiness-principle  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  moral  worth.  Only  when  the  consequences  of  one’s 
acts  are  such  as  to  promote  general  happiness,  they  say,  are 
the  acts  to  be  approved;  if  they'  have  the  contrary  effect  they 
are  to  be  condemned.  The  true  object  of  even  civil  laws,  it  is 
stated,  is  the  happiness  of  the  community,  and  in  order  to 
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secure  that  end  individuals  wlio  break  the  laws  are  punished. 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  principle 
upon  which  all  just  laws  are  based,  and  the  one  test  of  all 
moral  action.  No  individual  has  a  right  to  act  against  this 
principle.  He  must,  on  the  contrary,  if  occasion  calls  for  it, 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  for  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

According  to  the  utilitarian  school,  then,  the  true  object  of 
life  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Ilut  is  happiness 
the  highest  object  in  life  ?  Is  it  worthy  to  be  set  up  as  the  final 
aim  of  our  endeavors  ?  The  general  happiness  of  mankind 
is  certainly  to  be  desired  and  as  much  as  possible  promoted, 
livery  good  person  wants  to  make  others  happy.  An  evil 
person  he  certainly  would  be  who  liked  to  see  others  un¬ 
happy.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  is  a  higher  aim  of  life 
than  happiness, — namely,  the  development  of  life  to  its  fullest 
perfection,  physically,  intellectually,  morally. 

Happiness  is  a  mere  feeling,  and  feeling  is  variable ;  it  differs 
in  different  individuals.  The  very  things  which  would  give 
happiness  to  one  would  make  another  miserable.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  pleasure,  indeed,  that  are  not  conducive  to 
cither  intellectual  or  moral  growth,  and  too  much  of  any  kind 
of  pleasure  is  detrimental.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  for  our  best  good  to  be  always  happy.  A  certain  amount  of 
suffering  and  pain  may  be  necessary  for  our  highest  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  our  moral  development.  The  greatest  moral 
natures  are  those  who  have  passed  through  trials  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  By  the  very  nature  of  things  a  certain  amount  of  pain 
and  suffering  in  human  life  cannot  be  avoided.  Death,  for 
instance,  that  inevitable  visitor  of  every  home,  brings  sadness 
and  .sorrow.  But  the  sorrow  and  affliction  which  death  brings 
often  act  as  a  moral  chastener,  and  cause  life  to  be  looked  at 
more  seriously  and  to  be  valued  more  highly,  at  least  by  the 
thoughtful.  Moreover,  there  are  some  things  for  which  every 
sound  moral  nature  would  readily  sacrifice  happiness — even 
the  happiness  of  others — with  the  fullest  approval  of  con¬ 
science.  Now,  that  aim  cannot  be  the  final  and  highest  aim 
which  is  from  a  .sense  of  duty  voluntarily  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
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of  something  else.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  it  feels  called  upon  to  sacrifice  the  general  happi- 
ness  of  its  citizens  in  order  to  maintain  its  honor  and  rights. 
We  applaud  such  a  step.  We  applaud  the  individual  who 
maintains  his  own  honor  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare. 
We  approve  of  a  person  sacrificing  his  own  happiness,  but  not 
his  honor  and  character,  for  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
Than  to  sacrifice  these,  we  say,  he  had  better  sacrifice  life  itself. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  satisfy  our  moral  and  rational  nature  as 
an  aim  to  be  pursued  under  all  circumstances  except  the  idea 
of  the  perfect,  which  is  a  purely  moral  and  rational  idea.  To 
put  ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles  of  right; 
to  do  what  we  feel  to  be  our  highest  duty,  to  live  out  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  us,  should  be  our  constant  aim.  And 
we  can  feel  assured  that  in  pursuing  that  aim,  our  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  is  being  best  promoted. 
Whereas,  if  feeling  simply  be  the  guide  of  our  life  and  con¬ 
duct, — if  we  strive  simply  to  be  and  to  make  others  happy, — we 
shall  not  only,  it  seems  to  me,  not  succeed  in  promoting  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness,  but  shall  not  satisfy  the  dictates 
of  our  moral  and  rational  nature. 

This  aim — the  idea  of  the  perfect — is  not  a  purely  abstract 
idea.  It  is  an  idea  which  can  be  applied  to  every  act  of  life, 
and  to  any  occupation  in  which  we  may  be  engaged. 

In  the  first  place,  it  requires  us,  in  all  our  undertakings,  to 
do  as  perfect  work  as  possible.  But  no  work  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  perfect  in  every  respect,  however  e.xcellent  the  concrete 
results,  and  however  much  it  may  conduce  to  the  general 
welfare,  which  has  been  done  by  morally  imperfect  means. 
The  great  public  improvements,  for  instance,  which  Tweed 
inaugurated  in  New  York  are  imperfect  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  associated  with  the  unscrupulous  and  unjustifiable 
means  by  which  they  were  brought  about.  The  late  noto¬ 
rious  Jacob  Sharp  had  the  boldness  to  say,  that,  because  he  was 
working  for  what  would  be  a  public  good,  therefore,  the  fact 
that  he  bribed  the  New  York  aldermen  should  be  excused, 
and  not  be  regarded  as  either  a  criminal  or  an  immoral  act. 
And  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  New  York  journals 
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stated  that  if  he  had  boldly  confessed  what  he  had  done,  when 
brought  before  the  courts,  and  declared  that  he  found  bribery 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  needed  public  benefit, 
the  public  would  at  least  have  shown  him  great  indulgence. 
The  idea  that  immoral  means  to  secure  great  public  benefits 
a.-e  allowable  is  far  too  prevalent.  It  is  far  better  that  we 
do  without  such  benefits  than  that  they  be  bought  at  that 
price.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  the  perfect  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  highe.st  aim  of  life,  no  excuse  will  be  accepted 
for  adopting  immoral  means  to  secure  special  general  bene¬ 
fits.  As  moral  beings,  we  are  called  upon  to  lead  a  perfectly 
moral,  a  truly  upright  life,  and  to  make  all  our  dealings  and 
relations  with  our  fellow-men  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
principles  of  right.  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,  there  is  only  one  course  for  us, — namely,  to  do  what 
we  think  is  right  under  all  circumstances.  This  should  be 
our  supreme  rule.  The  ruin  of  character  begins  the  moment 
right  is  in  the  least  sacrificed  to  expediency,  the  very  moment 
the  end  is  allowed  to  justify  the  means.  Our  moral  ideal 
can  never  be  reached  except  by  methods  w'hich  are  every 
whit  as  pure  and  elevated  as  the  ideal  itself;  and  taking  our 
moral  ideal  as  the  one  aim  of  our  life,  we  shall  nev'er  think  of 
using  impure  and  unrighteous  methods  to  attain  it.  A  rigid 
adherence  to  principles  of  morality  in  life  and  action  may, 
indeed,  oblige  us  to  forego  many  pleasures  and  temporary 
benefits  which  we  otherwise  might  enjoy.  It  may  oblige  us 
to  perform  painful  and  trying  tasks  which,  if  we  consulted 
our  pleasure  merely,  we  would  leave  undone.  Yet,  there  is 
something  within  us  which  declares  that  a  .strict  obedience 
to  the  law  of  duty  is  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  and  that 
such  a  course  is  the  one  which,  in  the  end,  will  not  only 
produce  the  most  good  for  one’s  self  and  for  mankind,  but 
the  highest  happiness. 

I  would  by  no  means  .say  that  happiness  is  not  a  proper 
object  to  work  for.  Indeed,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
world  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  diminish  pain  and  suffering 
and  human  misery,  in  all  its  thou-sandfold  forms,  as  much  as 
lies  within  our  power,  is  our  bounden  duty.  Not  to  alleviate 
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suffering,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so,  would  not  be 
human.  Works  of  love  and  duty  for  the  good  and  happiness 
of  others  are  among  the  most  imperative  dictates  of  our 
moral  nature.  And  so,  though  happiness  be  not  the  chief 
end  or  aim  of  life,  yet  the  moral  aim — the  idea  of  the  perfect — 
would  lead  us  to  work  for  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men, 
always  remembering  that  that  kind  of  happiness  which  is 
most  worth  having  is  that  which  comes  from  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  right  and  the 
principle  of  duty.  The  aim  of  life,  then,  let  me  repeat,  should 
be  the  fullest  and  completcst  development  of  ourselves,  mor¬ 
ally,  intellectually,  physically.  This  means  the  development 
in  ourselves  of  the  highest  type  of  character, — a  character  as 
pure,  as  upright,  and  as  free  from  evil  and  vice  as  an  ideal 
character  would  be.  It  means  working  for  the  .social  ideal, — 
for  justice  between  man  and  man;  it  means  universal  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges ;  it  means  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  good  will,  and  mutual  helpfulness, — the  destruction  of 
greed  and  selfishness ;  it  means  the  conquering  of  the  too 
ready  disposition  to  take  unfair  advantages  of  others  for  one’s 
own  benefit.  Life  of  this  t>q)e  is  an  end  in  itself. 

Tlie  true  aim  of  life,  then,  is  a  true  life.  Whatever  may  be 
our  future  destiny,  we  are  here  to  live  out  our  lives — our  pos¬ 
sibilities — as  fully  and  completely  as  possible.  Endowed  as 
we  are  with  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  we  are  true  to  our- 
selv'es  only  as  our  lives  and  actions  are  wholly  reasonable 
and  moral.  For  though  we  have  other  sides  to  our  nature, 
still  it  is  the  rational  and  moral  part  which  we  all  recognize 
to  have  a  rightful  authority  over  our  whole  nature.  In  view 
of  this  authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  man  is  an  end  in 
himself ;  and  .so  the  highest  or  final  aim  of  man  should  be  to 
be  a  man,  to  be  a  whole,  a  perfect  man,  and  the  final  aim 
of  mankind  should  be  a  perfected  humanity,  a  social  ideal, 
a  realization  upon  earth  of  the  dream  of  a  kingdom  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  final  aim  of  human  life,  can  we,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  that  aim  as  our  one  guiding  star  in  life,  be  living  out 
of  harmony  with  the  world-purpose?  I,  for  one,  do  not  pro- 
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fess  to  know  what  the  world-purpose  is.  But  this,  at  least, 
is  certain :  if  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  if  that 
purpose  is  moral,  righteous,  good,  then  moral  living  among 
men  cannot  be  out  of  harmony  with  it.  For  we  are  not 
aliens  in  the  world.  We  are  a  part  of  it.  We  are  a  part  of 
that  infinite  world-life,  of  that  vast  natural  order  of  things  in 
which  we,  as  it  were,  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  And 
therefore  our  life  when  rightly  lived  and  the  world-life  cannot 
but  be  in  essential  harmony.  We  need,  therefore,  no  divine 
mediators,  no  supernatural  messengers,  and  no  speculations 
about  the  infinite,  to  teach  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  harmo¬ 
nize  ourselves  with  the  great  cosmic  order.  All  we  need  is  to 
know  ourselves,  and  to  live  true  to  our  best  knowledge.  “  To 
thine  own  self  be  true”  says  not  divine  revelation  but  com¬ 
mon  human  reason,  “  and  it  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day” 
not  only  that  “  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man,”  but 
that  thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  power  or  powers  outside 
of  or  higher  than  man. 

Those  who  occupy  this  ground  stand,  I  maintain,  on  the 
very  safest  ground.  While  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
religion  and  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  “  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever”  may  be  making  a  great  mistake.  They  may  be 
devoting  their  time  and  energies  to  creations  of  their  own 
imaginations,  to  fancied  realities,  liut  he  who  bends  his  ener¬ 
gies  towards  realizing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
on  earth,  who  endeavors,  in  other  words,  to  lead  an  upright 
life,  and  who  works  for  the  moral  good  of  his  fellow-men, 
cannot  be  making  a  mistake.  He  is  doing  the  very  highest 
service  he  could  possibly  render.  He  is  endeavoring  to  make 
life  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  fulfilling  his  highest  duty. 
And  if  there  is  a  future,  he  is  certainly  prepared  to  meet  it ; 
for  he  is  not  like  the  steward  who  took  his  lord’s  money  and 
hid  it  in  the  ground,  and  had  only  that  to  return  which  he 
had  received.  He  is  like  the  one  who  took  his  talent  and 
u.sed  it,  and  increased  it  tenfold  before  the  time  came  when 
his  lord  asked  for  its  return.  The  man  who  develops  himself, 
who  exercises  his  reason  and  his  conscience,  and  grows  to 
have  wider  and  deeper  and  more  rational  views  of  life,  and 
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who  does  not  fear  to  follow  on,  step  by  step,  as  far  and  as  high 
as  his  reason  and  conscience  lead  him,  he  is  like  the  worthy 
steward,  to  whom  a  truly  righteous,  spiritual  Lord  would  say, 
if,  at  the  close  of  this  life,  he  should  knock  for  entrance  at  his 
abode :  “  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  The  chances  of  future  rewards 
and  benefits,  then,  are  all  in  favor  of  him  who  attends  to  the 
duties  of  the  pre.sent,  making  his  constant,  ultimate  aim  to 
be,  to  develop  the  life  of  man  upon  earth  to  its  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  perfection. 

By  virtue  of  the  moral  and  rational  nature  we  possess  we 
are  enabled,  I  have  said,  to  acquire  self-knowledge  and  to 
become  more  and  more  a  law  unto  ourselve.s.  Yet  the  more 
we  study  and  know  our  true  selves  the  more  clearly  do  we 
see  that  there  is  in  reality  a  higher  power  standing  constantly 
over  us,  the  very  highest  power,  indeed,  of  which  we  have 
any  real  knowledge, — I  mean  the  power  of  the  idea  of  the  pood. 
That  idea  is  not  a  mere  fancy,  it  is  a  real  fact,  which  every 
least  stirring  of  our  conscience  makes  us  acquainted  with.  The 
idea  of  the  good  is  the  object  of  all  rational,  moral  effort. 
The  supreme  authority  over  human  life  is  the  moral  law,  which 
bids  us  to  strive  for  the  perfect, — not  for  perfect  happiness 
in  a  future  world,  but  for  perfect  righteousness  in  this. 

The  chief  aim  of  life,  then,  should  be  to  follow  the  old 
simple  gospel  of  practical  righteousness,  which  all  the  great 
moral  teachers  have  proclaimed.  What  Buddha  or  Zoroaster 
or  Confucius  or  Mo.ses  or  Socrates  or  Jesus  believed  about 
supernatural  affairs  does  not  concern  us  in  the  least,  except 
in  .so  far  as  we  are  interested  in  the  history  of  theological 
beliefs.  But  those  grand  moral  utterances  of  theirs,  which 
were  true  then,  are  true  now,  and  will  be  true  for  all  time, 
and  which  are  a  source  of  moral  strength  and  inspiration  to 
all  who  read  them,  we  would  pre.serve  as  the  most  precious 
fruits  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  past, — 

“  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  liible  old.” 

The  same  nature  which  existed  in  Jesus  and  Moses  and 
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Socrates  and  Buddha  and  the  other  great  teachers  of  the  past 
exists  also  in  us.  The  fountain-source  of  moral  inspiration 
is  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  the  strength  and  possibilities 
of  that  source  are  not  diminishing,  but  increasing  as  the  years 
roll  by.  The  world  may  lose  its  faith  in  theological  creeds, 
but  it  cannot  lose  its  faith  in  the  moral  certainties  of  our 
nature.  The  realities  of  conscience  are  a  part  of  our  very 
being.  And  so  what  man  needs  to-day  is  not  faith  in  super¬ 
natural  revelation,  but  to  learn,  as  Emerson  says,  “  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  all  nature  and  all  thought, — this,  namely,  that  the 
highest  dwells  w’ith  him,  that  the  sources  of  nature  are  in  his 
own  mind,  if  the  sentiment  of  duty  is  there.”  If  we  build 
on  the  law  of  righteousness  in  the  human  heart,  we  have  a 
foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  the  task  set  before  us 
is  plain.  We  must  work  for  moral  progress.  We  must  build 
up  the  higher  life  of  humanity.  We  must  hold  everything  as 
sacred  which  helps  towards  man’s  higher  development,  every¬ 
thing  as  evil  which  tends  against  it.  Our  one  aim  should 
be  to  be  pure  and  upright  ourselves  and  to  help  elevate  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  in  which  we  live.  Living  thus, 
we  shall  be  living  in  right  relations  to  the  universe  and  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  cannot  but  find  that  inner  peace  that  passeth 
understanding, — the  peace  of  conscience,  which  comes  from 
paying  heed  to  the  inner  voice  of  duty,- -which,  as  Emerson 
says,  is  “  one  with  science  and  beauty  and  joy.” 


Man  i.s  his  own  star:  and  the  soul  tli.at  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are.  Or  good,  or  ill. 
The  fatal  sh.adows  that  walk  by  us  still.” 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  INSOLVENCY. 

RE.AD  BEFORE  THE  YOUN'G  ME.N’S  TMON  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 

ETHIC.\L  CULTCRE  OF  .NEW  YORK.  BY  LEO  G.  ROSENBLATT. 

Insolvency  is  familiar  as  a  mere  commercial  factor.  But  as 
a  moral  factor,  the  subject  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
semi-darkness.  This  moral  obscurity  seems  to  be  matter  for 
surprise  until  we  discover  how  .serious,  profound,  and  difficult 
of  solution  are  the  problems  involved.  To  me  this  discovery 
has  come  attended  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  my  own 
insufficiency  for  the  task  of  solution.  If,  neverthele.ss,  I  have 
summoned  courage  for  the  attempt,  it  is  because  to  me  the 
darkness  is  oppressive  and  because  I  feel  the  urgency  and 
the  need  for  more  light  upon  a  subject  than  which  none  can 
be  more  important  in  a  community'  like  ours. 

For  ours  is  a  community  of  business  men,  men  who  be¬ 
long  to  that  large  middle  class  which  is  neither  too  rich  nor 
too  poor  to  be  beyond  the  reach  and  fear  of  financial  ship¬ 
wreck.  And  that  the  danger  is  always  serious  admits  of  no 
question.  It  is  estimated  (Atkinson)  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  business  men  fail  at  least  once  a  lifetime.  Yet  how  few 
of  those  who  boldly  venture  out  upon  the  treacherous  sea  of 
commerce  go  morally  equipped  for  the  dangers  and  disasters 
to  be  feared  ! 

What  is  insolvency?  We  naturally  look  to  the  courts  of 
law  for  an  authoritative  definition.  But  we  find,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  judges  have  long  been  engaged  in  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  definition  without  having  reached  either 
complete  or  harmonious  results.  Thus,  insolvency  has  been 
defined  as  inability  to  pay  debts  as  they  accrue.*  And  yet 
a  man  whose  as.sets  far  exceed  his  liabilities  may  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent  be  temporarily  unable  to  pay  an  accruing  debt.  The 
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disability  must  be  more  than  accidental  and  temporary.  There 
must  be,  to  constitute  insolvency,  not  only  an  excess  of  liabili¬ 
ties  over  available  assets,  but  such  a  dependence  upon  the  special 
indulgence  of  creditors  as  renders  further  continuance  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  forbearance  on  their  part  impossible.* 

Financial  dependence  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  credit 
system  on  which  all  modern  traffic  is  based.  If  the  definiti(-ns 
of  insolvency  vary,  it  is  because  of  the  varjdng  degrees  of  this 
element  of  dependence,  with  reference  to  which  the  courts 
have  been  called  upon  at  different  times  to  determine  the 
corresponding  rights  and  duties  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

These  varying  degrees  of  financial  dependence  furnish  the 
basis  of  what  for  our  purposes  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient 
classification,  for  there  are  three  distinct  stages  of  progress 
towards  absolute  loss  of  the  debtor’s  independence :  I.  In¬ 
debtedness ;  II.  Embarrassment;  III.  Insolvency. 

I  find  this  classification  convenient  because  the  duties  most 
commonly  neglected  (and  it  is  only  such  duties  that  I  intend 
to  emphasize  and  discuss)  may  in  each  distinct  stage  of  this 
progress  be  ranged  under  the  head  of  a  correspondingly  dis¬ 
tinct  and  special  virtue.  Thus  : 

Indebtedness — (which  renders  insolvency  possible) — should 
appeal  at  once  to  the  debtor’s  sense  of  Prudence. 

Embarrassment — (that  condition  in  which  insolvency  has 
become  probable,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  creditors  have  a 
direct  interest  in  knowing  the  truth) — calls  for  Candor. 

Insolvency — (the  financial  crisis  in  its  reality, — because  it 
involves  an  equitable  distribution  of  inevitable  losses) — in¬ 
vokes  that  highest  of  all  virtues, — Justice. 

I.  Indebtedness. — Indebtedness  begins  the  moment  a  trader 
obtains  credit  for  business  purposes. 

I  limit  the  proposition  to  traders,  because  in  law — as  w'ell 
as  in  ethics — none  but  traders  are  justified  in  regularly  deal¬ 
ing  on  credit.  This  principle  is  thus  explained  by  Blackstone, 
the  great  exponent  of  the  common  law :  “  The  bankruptcy 
laws,”  he  says,  “are  laws  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  trade, 


♦  2  Bell  Comment.,  162;  4  Hill  Rep.,  654. 
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and  founded  on  principles  of  humanity  as  well  as  justice;  but 
they  are  cautious  of  encouraging  prodigality  and  extravagance, 
and  therefore  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  act  only  to  traders  as 
the  only  persons  subject  to  accidental  losses  or  inability  to  pay  debts 
li'ithout  fault  of  their  07c'n."  And  he  adds:  “  It  is  to  the  7nis- 
fortuncs  of  the  debtors  the  law  has  given  a  compassionate 
remedy,  but  not  to  their  faults."* 

This  commentary  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  valuable  as 
indicating  not  only  what  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  but  what 
should  be  the  principle  on  which  the  debtor,  in  justice  to 
himself  and  to  those  dependent  on  him,  is  to  shape  his  con¬ 
duct.  That  principle  is  Prudence ;  its  policy  is  insurance 
against  the  accidents  of  misfortune. 

The  rules  of  Prudence  wdiich  (because  most  generally 
neglected)  are  deserving  of  special  emphasis  are: 

1.  Self-assurance  of  fitness  for  the  business  undertaken. 

2.  Reduction  to  its  minimum  of  the  speetdative  element  in 
business. 

3.  Avoidance  of  extravagance  and  luxury  in  home-life. 

4.  Creation  and  maintenance  of  a  distinct  insurance  fund  as 
a  safeguard  against  absolute  penury. 

The  duties  embraced  in  the  l.st  and  2d  of  these  rules  spring 
from  the  relation  of  the  debtor  to  his  creditor ;  the  other 
duties  refer  more  especially  to  his  relation  to  his  family. 

A  few  words  in  detail  as  to  each  of  these  rules  of  conduct. 

I.  The  first  duty  of  a  man  of  busine.ss  is  to  assure  himself 
that  he  has  capacity  and  skill  for  the  special  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage.  This  statement  will 
be  readily  admitted ;  its  truth  is  universally  accepted.  And 
yet  how  many  failures  in  business  are  traceable  to  personal 
incapacity!  How  many  careers  are  blighted  early  in  life,  be- 
cau.se  of  false  pride  on  the  part  of  indulgent  parents,  and  a 
foolish  vanity  on  the  part  of  young  men  who  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  as  clerks  !  A  senseless 
ambition  for  premature  independence  lures  many  a  youth  into 
premature  ventures  and  premature  disaster.  AVhen  too  late. 


*  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  II.,  474. 
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the  lesson  is  learned  that  capital  alone  will  not  insure  success  ; 
that  brains  and  experience  are  its  essential  adjuncts. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  state  the  rule.  Its  truth  is 
commonplace  ;  only  its  application  is  rare. 

2.  Less  commonplace,  and  unfortunately  less  readily  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  the  second  rule  of  Prudence:  That  the  debtor  is 
bound  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  the  speculative  element  in 
his  business. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  business  men  who  will  admit  the 
soundness  of  this  rule  even  in  the  abstract.  And  yet  the  law 
gives  it  a  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  insolvency,  and  business 
men  often  adopt  it  practically  as  a  principle  of  copartnership, 
when  they  stipulate  that  neither  of  the  copartners  shall  engage 
in  stock  .speculations.  The  principle  is  well  recognized  in  the 
law  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  passage  already  quoted.  Black- 
stone  says,  “  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  debtor  the  law  is  com¬ 
passionate,  but  not  to  his  faults."  And  among  these  faults  he 
indicates  recklessness  and  gambling.  So,  too,  in  our  National 
Bankrupt  Act,  we  find  provisions  that  frown  upon  gambling 
as  a  commercial  vice.*  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  (while  it 
was  in  force)  a  debtor  who  had  lost  any  part  of  his  property 
in  gaming  thereby  forfeited  his  right  to  a  discharge.  And  the 
law  was  severely  ethical,  for  it  would  not  permit  the  debtor 
to  show,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  W’on  more  than  he  had  lost.f 
The  wrong  consisted  in  the  reckless  reliance  on  blind  chance. 

But  business  men  will  say  that,  while  outside  the  limits  of 
their  own  special  busine.ss  gambling  may  be  wrong  because  it 
is  unnecessary,  yet  inside  those  limits  a  certain  degree  of  .specu¬ 
lation  is  inevitable  ;  for  in  every  branch  of  business  speculation 
must  enter  to  a  certain  extent.  But  this  very  distinction  con¬ 
tains  an  admission  that  the  speculative  element  ought,  in  good 
morals,  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  actual  necessity. 

In  the  .speculative  element  lies  the  chief  risk  of  financial 
ruin.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  this  risk.  You  are  bound  to  avoid  it.  It  is  not  enough 

*  U.  S.  Rev.  St.,  §  5110,  Sul)d.  5. 
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that  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  insurance  premium ;  as  a  pru¬ 
dent  man  you  are  bound  to  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  by 
adopting  every  safeguard  which  prudence  suggests. 

But  the  debtor  has  other  relations  than  those  of  business. 
He  is  actually,  or  pro.spectively,  a  man  of  family.  And  this 
leads  us  to  consider  those  other  rules  of  prudence  which  are 
impo.sed  upon  him  by  this  relation  to  his  family. 

3.  The  necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  luxury  and  e.xtrava- 
gance,  and  for  the  observance  of  simplicity  in  the  home  life, 
arises  the  moment  a  man,  by  contracting  debts,  forces  upon 
himself  a  contemplation  of  insolvency  as  among  the  things 
possible.  If  indebtedness  necessarily  inv'olves  the  possibility 
of  financial  shipwreck,  however  remote,  is  it  not  the  navi¬ 
gator’s  duty  to  anticipate  disaster  and  school  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children  in  the  arts  of  self-help?  Religion  enjoins 
upon  us  so  to  live  that  we  may  be  ever  ready  to  face  death. 
Prudence,  from  considerations  of  a  similar  character,  com¬ 
mands  the  business  man  so  to  conduct  himself  that  when 
adversity  comes  it  may  find  him  and  those  dear  to  him  ready 
to  relinquish  costlier  pleasures  and  to  rest  content  with  the 
higher  satisfactions  of  an  humbler  life. 

4.  Last,  but  not  because  of  least  importance,  I  deem  it 
needful  to  emphasize  a  duty  almo.st  universally  neglected  : 
that  of  practical  insurance  against  absolute  penury. 

In  this  direction,  the  law  shows  some  favor  to  the  debtor 
class  in  its  exemption  from  seizure  of  a  small  part  of  every 
man’s  property.  But  this  exemption  is  practically  nominal ; 
and  far  more  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  either  by  the 
debtor  alone  or  by  the  debtor  class  in  mutual  co-operation. 
Let  me  refer  briefly,  yet  a  little  more  in  detail,  to  each  of  these 
methods  of  insolvency  insurance. 

(rt)  In  most  States  the  law  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  in¬ 
solvent  by  exempting  from  execution  all  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  household  furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  and  tools  of 
trade.  In  almost  every  State  the  debtor  is  pernjitted  also  to 
file  a  declaration  that  his  homestead  is  held  free  and  exempt 
from  the  claims  of  his  creditors  ;  provided,  however,  that  such 
exemption  shall  not  cover  in  value  more  than  a  certain  amount. 
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(In  New  York  the  limit  of  value  is  $1000.)  The  exemption  is 
based  on  considerations  of  humanity,  but  it  is  also  a  wise 
public  policy ;  for  nothing  presents  to  the  insolvent  debtor  a 
greater  temptation  to  fraud  than  the  fear  of  destitution  and 
penury  in  his  home. 

Whether  the  exemptions  allowed  by  law  are  adequate  is  a 
question  that  demands  legislative  consideration.  In  this  city 
the  homestead  exemption  certainly  seems  to  have  been  found 
inadequate;  for  since  the  law  was  passed  (in  1850)  scarcely  a 
single  declaration  of  homestead  exemption  has  been  filed.  But 
this  question  of  adequacy  is  a  question  of  economics,  not  of 
ethics;  its  discussion,  therefore,  in  this  place  would  be  improper. 

{b)  Individually',  however,  the  debtor  may  do  and  ought  to 
do  far  more  than  is  at  present  customary,  by  setting  aside,  in 
his  days  of  plenty,  a  special  fund  as  and  for  a  permanent  and 
distinct  insurance  against  abject  poverty, — a  fund  to  be  held 
.sacred  against  every'  temptation  of  business. 

But  to  secure  this  provision  against  the  suspicion  and  taint 
of  fraud  (whether  it  be  made  by  way  of  marriage  settlement 
or  by'  convey’ance  after  marriage),  it  should  be  made  at  a  time 
when  the  debtor’s  solvency  is  unquestioned  and  unquestion¬ 
able,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full  and  fair  notice  to 
the  world — and  especially  to  the  creditor  world — that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  separate  and  a  sacred  fund  to  which  creditors  must 
not  look  for  repayment  of  their  claims. 

Secrecy  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  in  provisions  made 
for  wife  and  child;  for  the  law  justly'  regards  secrecy  as  a 
badge  of  fraud. 

But,  with  this  element  of  secrecy  and  suspicion  of  fraud  so 
easily  eliminated,  why  is  it  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  debtors  do 
not  thus  openly  provide  insurance  funds  for  their  families  ? 
Why',  on  the  contrary,  do  we  find  that  there  prevails  among 
business  men  a  serious  prejudice  against  the  practice?  Thus 
a  merchant,  when  he  buys  a  homestead,  reluctantly,  if  ever, 
causes  it  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife ;  and  yet  such  an  act  must 
be  public  and  notorious,  because  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

There  is  but  one  explanation  of  this  prejudice.  It  is  be- 
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cause  the  practice  of  fraudulent  provisions  made  at  the  wron^ 
moment  (because  made  after  insolvency)  is  so  common  that 
business  men  fear  to  make  just  provision,  even  at  the  right 
moment,  lest  their  acts  be  misconstrued.  But  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  conveyance  ought  in  themselves  to  constitute 
a  sufficient  safeguard  against  such  misconstruction. 

(c)  The  principle  of  co-operative  insurance  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  debtor  class  so  as  to  cover  the  misfortunes  of 
insolvency. 

Why  is  it  that  practical  business  men  have  never  thought 
of  such  an  extension  of  the  benefits  of  practical  insurance  ? 
Men  insure  themselves  against  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  by 
accident;  why  not  against  the  accidental  loss  of  their  daily 
bread  ?  Is  it  because  such  an  insurance  might  possibly  set  a 
premium  upon  fraudulent  insolvency?  Surely  that  danger 
may  be  averted  by  proper  precautions,  such  as  the  limitation 
of  the  amount  and  due  provision  for  payment  of  the  in¬ 
surance  money,  not  in  one  gross  sum,  but  in  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  insolvent’s 
actual  necessities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
such  insurance  would  lie,  not  in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
scheme,  but  rather  in  the  superstitious  reluctance  of  business 
men  to  entertain  the  thought  of  insolvency  even  as  a  possi¬ 
bility, — a  superstition  very  similar  to  that  by  which  so  many 
men  are  deterred  from  insuring  their  lives  or  executing  their 
last  wills  and  testaments.  In  the  interests  of  enlightened 
morality  such  superstitions  must  be  uprooted. 

All  these  prudential  measures  should  be  adopted  before  the 
possibility  of  ruin  has  ripened  into  probability. 

When  the  second  stage  in  the  progress  towards  absolute  in¬ 
solvency  has  been  reached,  new  duties  arise ;  and  these  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  one  virtue, — Candor.  This  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  general  class  of  duties  which 
spring  from  the  contemplation  of  insolvency. 

II.  Embarrassment. — With  embarrassment  come  the  most 
serious  temptations  of  business  life.  The  debtor  hopes  against 
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hope.  He  .strains  every  nerve  to  escape  disa.ster.  He  .seeks 
to  avert  the  pressure  of  maturing  claims,  and  to  satisfy  ex¬ 
isting  creditors  that  they  have  no  cause  for  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  wants  to  continue  in  business  he  must  gain 
the  confidence  of  new  creditors  and  obtain  further  credit. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  merchant  of  average  calibre 
to  resi.st  the  temptation  to  conceal  his  real  condition  by  a  lie, — 
by  a  deliberate  misrepresentation,  either  active  or  passive,  of 
material  facts.  Is  he  bound  to  resist  this  temptation  ? 

The  business  morality  of  to-day  answers  this  question  un¬ 
hesitatingly  in  the  negative.  And  in  ju.stification  of  the  lie 
which  it  excuses  and  commends,  this  false  morality  relies 
upon  the  following  propositions: 

1.  That  it  is  no  lie  for  the  debtor  to  represent  himself  as 
solv'ent  as  long  as  he  can,  by  hook  or  crook,  obtain  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  old  credits  or  acquire  new.  For  while  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope. 

2.  That  sclf-prcscniation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  and  ab¬ 
solves  a  man  from  all  ordinary  obligations  of  morality. 

Wherein  are  these  apologies  for  falsehood  fallacious  and 
misleading?  Let  us  .see. 

a.  The  Apology  of  Equivocation. — To  me  it  appears  a  mere 
quibble  to  .say  that  I  hav'e  the  right  to  tell  Peter  that  I  am 
solvent,  when  the  very  money  I  am  seeking  to  borrow  from 
Peter  is  needed  to  pay  my  debt  to  Paul.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  term  “  insolvency”  is  elastic  and  ambiguous ; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  I  am  not 
insolvent  if  my  lie  succeeds.  To  appreciate,  however,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  position  we  need  only  recall  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  apostles  of  this  convenient  theory, — to  wit, 
Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  as  reported  by  his  friend  Mr.  David 
Copperfield. 

”  To  leave  this  metropolis,”  said  Mr.  Micawber,  bidding 
farewell  to  his  creditor,  Mr.  Traddles,  “  to  leave  this  metropolis 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  without  acquitting  myself 
of  the  pecuniary  part  of  my  obligation,  would  weigh  on  my 
mind  to  an  insupportable  extent.  I  have  therefore  prepared 
for  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  I  now  hold  in  my 
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hand,  a  document  which  accomplishes  the  desired  object.  I 
beg  to  hand  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  my  I.  O.  U.  for 
£14  and  /  am  happy  to  recoi’cr  my  moral  dignity  and 

kno7v  that  /  can  once  more  walk  erect  before  my  felloiv-men." 

And  Dickens  adds,  “  I  am  persuaded  not  only  that  this  was 
quite  the  same  to  Mr.  Micawber  as  paying  the  money,  but 
that  Traddles  himself  hardly  knew  the  difference  until  he  had 
time  to  think  of  it.” 

Having  thus,  in  his  opinion,  discharged  his  obligation,  did 
Mr.  Micawber  really  stand  before  the  world  a  solvent  man  ? 
And  w’ould  he  have  been  morally  justified  in  representing 
himself  as  wholly  solvent  in  order  to  obtain  further  credit? 

I  admit  that  if  his  own  generous  interpretation  of  the  word 
“  solvency”  were  universally  accepted,  there  would  be  no 
wrong  in  Mr.  Micawber’s  repudiation  of  insolvency;  but  in 
that  event,  the  creditor  to  whom  he  applied  for  credit  would 
either  refuse  outright  to  extend  it,  or  else  make  more  specific 
inquiries  in  order  to  define  more  particularly  the  degree  of 
Mr.  Micawber’s  ”  solvency.” 

The  fact  is,  that  the  world  does  not  understand  the  term 
“insolvency”  as  Micawber  understood  it.  And  the  im¬ 
morality  of  its  use  in  that  sense  lies  in  the  intent  to  deceive 
and  the  intentional  use  of  a  “  double  entendre,”  which  means 
one  thing  to  the  speaker  and  another  to  the  hearer, — "  that 
keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the 
hope.” 

But  (it  may  be  asked)  even  if  the  embarrassed  debtor  owes 
this  duty  of  candor  to  the  creditor  of  whom  he  .seeks  to  ob¬ 
tain  further  or  new  credit,  what  principle  of  morality  compels 
him  to  expose  his  distress  to  existing  creditors  ? 

This  problem  is  more  difficult  of  solution  ;  but  only  so  long 
as  we  accept  and  admit  the  theory  that  the  debtor’s  interest 
in  his  assets  is  that  of  an  unqualified  ownership, — an  owner¬ 
ship  so  absolute  that  he  may  do  with  his  property  as  he  pleases 
and  disregard  wholly  the  rights  of  existing  creditors  as  vendors 
to  the  payment  of  unpaid  purchase-money. 

This  theory  of  absolute  ownership  is  (I  concede  it)  the 
theory  of  the  law.  Whether  it  is  valid  in  ethics,  however. 
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admits  at  least  of  very  serious  doubt.  In  a  subsequent 
division  of  this  paper  I  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  more  fully 
my  reasons  for  believing  that,  as  a  proposition  in  ethics,  the 
theory  of  unqualified  ownership  is  unworthy  of  acceptance. 
For  the  present,  let  a  mere  statement  of  my  position  suffice. 

I  maintain  that  in  morals — as  a  matter  of  simple  justice — 
the  debtor  is  a  mere  trustee,  and  not  the  absolute  owner,  of 
his  assets  upon  which,  and  to  the  extent  that,  any  part  of  the 
purchase-price  remains  unpaid.  And  if  any  position  in  this 
respect  be  true — if  the  property  is  a  trust  fund  in  which  the 
creditors  have  a  real  and  active  interest — then  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  when  the  trust  property  is  in  danger  of  loss  or 
destruction, — they  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  deciding  how  the 
assets  shall  be  preserved,  protected,  and  distributed  for  their 
benefit. 

The  obligation  of  candor  is  a  logical  result  of  the  relation 
of  trustee  and  beneficiary.  It  is  so  recognized  by  the  law, 
and  practically  admitted — at  least  to  a  limited  extent — in  the 
common  course  of  business. 

Thus,  as  a  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence,  it  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  beneficiary  is  always  entitled  to  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  his  trustee’s  account.*  And  it  is  part  of  the  theory 
of  bankruptcy  legislation  that  no  merchant  is  entitled  to  a 
discharge  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  kept  honest  books.f 

And  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  practice  of  the  business 
world?  Has  not  the  establishment  of  “commercial  agen¬ 
cies’’  become  almost  universal  ?  And  do  merchants  ever 
resent  as  an  impertinence  the  inquiries  made  through  these 
agencies  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  statements  made  to 
the  agencies  are  always  truthful  and  reliable.  But  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  inquiries  are  answered  implies  a  significant 
admission  of  the  principle,  that  candor  is  a  duty  which  the 
debtor  class  owes  to  all  who  are  interested,  whether  as  actual 
or  possible  creditors. 

And  even  if  we  concede  that,  as  long  as  the  debtor’s  availa- 


*  Story,  Equity  Jur.,  ^  1275. 
t  U.  S.  Rev.  St.it.,  §  5110,  Subd.  7. 
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ble  assets  exceed  his  liabilities,  no  one  is  injured  by  his 
silence;  yet  this  is  merely  a  limitation  of  the  duty  of  candor. 
He  is  justified  in  remaining  silent  only  so  long,  and  only  as 
to  so  much,  as  his  assets  do  actually  exceed  his  obligations. 
The  moment  they  fall  below  the  point  of  probable  solvency, 
that  moment  his  position  is  that  of  a  mere  trustee ;  and  those 
who  are  entitled  eventually  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
trust  fund  are  entitled,  by  the  very  fact  that  the  fund  is 
threatened  with  destruction,  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  fund  shall  be  protected,  realized,  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  commercial  agencies,  secrecy  is  the  rule,  and 
candor  the  exception,  in  business  life.  And  the  student  of 
practical  ethics  is  inclined  to  ask.  What  legitimate  purpose, 
after  all,  does  this  secrecy  serve  ?  Does  it  not  indicate  that 
there  is  something  to  be  hidden, — something  not  just  as  it 
should  be,  that  shuns  the  light  of  day  ? 

b.  The  Doctrine  of  Self- Presen'ation . — But  there  remains  to 
be  considered  the  second  branch  of  the  apology  with  which 
the  “practical”  man  seeks  to  justify  the  falsehoods  of  finan¬ 
cial  distress.  He  says:  It  may  be  all  very  well  in  theory  Ko 
enjoin  candor,  but  practically  candor  means  hopeless  ruin  to 
the  embarrassed  debtor  ;  for  it  would  set  in  motion  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  law  for  the  collection  of  existing  debts,  and  it 
would  cut  off  all  possible  supply  of  further  credit.  In  other 
words,  the  danger  is  so  extreme  as  to  invoke  the  laiv  of  self- 
preservation,  that  first  law  of  nature,  which  absolves  men  from 
all  ordinary  moral  obligations ;  and  the  debtor  is  therefore 
absolved  from  the  duty  of  telling  the  truth. 

This  argument  presents  a  problem  more  profound  than 
most  of  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  because  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  .self-preservation”  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse 
theories  of  the  law. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  will  be  found,  on  clo.ser  analysi.s, 
that  the  argument  is  in  fact  so  superficial — the  application  of 
the  principle  invoked  to  the  conditions  of  financial  distress  is 
so  clearly  inadmissible — that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
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very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation. 

The  fallacy  lies  on  the  very  surface.  For  the  doctrine  of 
self-preservation  as  a  legal  excuse  is  never  properly  invoked 
except  in  cases  of  e.xtreme  hazard  of  life.  The  hazard  must 
be  extreme, — a  mere  impending  danger  is  not  enough.* 
And  life  itself  must  be  in  jeopardy, — not  merely  a  right  of 
property.! 

The  condition  of  the  embarrassed  debtor  is  not  one  of 
extreme  hazard  of  life.  Even  in  the  last  hopeless  stage  of 
insolvency  there  still  remains  to  the  debtor  the  ability  to  earn 
at  least  a  scant  livelihood ;  there  still  remains  the  protection 
of  the  law  which  exempts  from  seizure  his  homestead,  his 
most  neces.sary  articles  of  household  furniture,  and  his  tools 
of  trade  ;  there  may  be  also,  if  the  debtor  has  been  prudent, 
an  insurance  fund  to  secure  him  against  starvation  ;  and  there 
is  almost  always  a  fair  chance  of  making  a  fav'^orable  settle¬ 
ment  with  creditors.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  candor  were  the  rule,  and  suspicious  secrecy  the  e.x- 
ception,  in  cases  of  embarrassment,  creditors  would  be  far 
more  compassionate,  far  more  ready  and  willing  to  deal  gen¬ 
erously  with  their  unfortunate  debtors,  than  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent,  when  every  business  failure  raises  at  least  the  presumption 
of  hidden  fraud. 

If,  then,  there  is  neither  an  extreme  peril  nor  a  peril  that 
threatens  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  condition  of  impending 
insolvency,  the  debtor  cannot  fairly  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of 
.self-pre.scrvation  to  justify  his  disregard  of  ordinary  moral 
obligations. 

Ilesides,  there  are  limitations  of  the  doctrine  which  exclude 
its  application  to  the  relations  of  debit  and  credit,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  debtor’s  position  is  one  of  trust.  The  doctrine  is 
generally  invoked  to  excuse  the  act  of  a  man  who,  to  save 
himself  from  drowning,  appropriates  to  his  exclusive  use  a 
plank  which  another  is  seeking  to  secure  for  the  same  pur- 


*  U.  S.  vs.  Holmes,  i  \\all,  Jr.,  i. 
t  Story,  Equity  Jur.,  ?  395  ;  J  4>4- 
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pose.  But  the  doctrine  has  this  limitation  :  that  “  a  man  must 
not — to  get  a  plank  to  save  himself — be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust."* 

Thus,  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field 
to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  desertion  that  his  life  was  imperilled. 
His  life  is  pledged  to  the  performance  of  that  very  duty 
whence  the  peril  springs.  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  from  the 
law  of  navigation :  In  a  leading  case,  which  came  before  the 
highest  tribunal  in  this  country ,t  the  question  of  the  sailor’s 
duty  to  passengers  came  under  discussion  upon  the  following 
facts.  A  vessel  had  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  high  seas;  a 
number  of  passengers  and  sailors  escaped  from  the  sinking 
ship  in  a  small  boat ;  the  boat  was  overcrowded,  and  danger¬ 
ously  so,  because  it  had  sprung  a  leak.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  majority  that  some  should  be  sacrificed;  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  sailors  threw  overboard  three  or  four  of  the 
passengers,  who  perished  in  the  waves.  The  survivors  were 
subsequently  rescued  and  reached  home.  Upon  arrival  at  a 
port  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  sailors  was  arrested,  in¬ 
dicted,  and  convicted  of  murder.  The  prisoner  pleaded  the  law 
of  self-preservation  as  a  defence.  His  counsel  argued  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner’s  peril,  he  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature  in  which  “  ter¬ 
ror  has  assumed  the  throne  of  reason,”  and  moral  responsibility 
was  gone.  The  court  nevertheless  sustained  the  conviction 
on  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation  cannot  be 
invoked  to  justify  a  breach  of  trust.  “  It  is  the  sailor’s  duty 
to  protect  persons  intrusted  to  his  care,  .  .  .  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  rests  upon  him  at  all  times,  in  every  emergency  of  his 
calling.  He  must  expose  himself  to  every  danger  and  protect 
the  life  of  the  passengers,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own." 

This  decision  well  illustrates  the  true  limitations  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-preservation  and  the  impropriety  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  status  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  For,  as  the 
sailor  owes  to  the  passenger  a  special  duty  of  protection,  so 


*  Storj’,  Equity  Jur.,  395  ;  ?  414. 
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the  debtor  is  bound  by  a  like  trust  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
property  intrusted  to  him  by  his  creditor.  If  the  sailor  is 
bound  to  .sacrifice  even  life  itself  to  .save  the  life  of  his  passen¬ 
ger,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  the  debtor  that  he  shall  sur¬ 
render  mere  rights  of  property  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust  ? 

The  law  of  .self-preservation  is  not  an  active  moral  princi¬ 
ple;  it  is  a  negative  defence,  which  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
justification,  but  only  as  an  e.xcuse ;  and  only  then  as  an 
excuse,  when  its  exercise  does  not  involve  a  breach  of  special 
tru.st. 

Thus  far  I  have  simply  indicated  my  conviction,  and  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  premise,  that  the  debtor’s  relation  is  one  of  trust. 
A  consideration  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  actual  insol¬ 
vency  will  afiford  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  analysis 
and  verification  of  this  assumption. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  RESPONSIVE  EXERCISE. 

IN  USE  BY  THE  CHILDREN  S  CLASSES  OF  THE  .ST.  LOUIS 
ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

“What  shall  we  think  of  thee,  beautiful  world? 

Thou  art  so  fair  in  thy  vesture  chad  : 

We  would  rejoice  in  ihy  glory  unfurled. 

Our  lives  are  made  in  thy  presence  glad.” 

Teacher. — Tell  me,  children,  what  do  you  like? 

Children. — We  like  the  blue  sky  and  the  still  air;  we  like 
the  grass  that  grows  by  the  wayside  or  on  the  lawn,  in  the 
meadows  or  in  the  pastures  ;  we  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees, 
and  the  flowers  when  they  bloom ;  we  like  the  stars,  the 
moonlight,  and  the  sunlight ;  we  like  the  clouds  and  the  rain, 
the  frost  and  the  snow,  the  wind  and  the  storm ;  we  like  the 
summer  and  the  winter,  the  fall  and  the  spring.  We  like  them 
all,  for  they  are  good,  and  we  like  all  that  is  good. 

“  Whene’er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 

Whene’er  is  siK)ken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise.” 

Te.acher. — Tell  me,  children,  whom  do  you  revere  ? 

Children. — We  revere  them  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
whose  good  work  remains  with  us ;  we  revere  them  who  have 
made  sacrifices  for  our  sake  that  we  who  came  after  them 
might  be  made  happier  and  better ;  we  revere  the  great  and 
good  who  were  brave  to  resist  when  they  were  tempted,  and 
who  have  had  courage  in  the  time  of  trial ;  we  revere  them 
who  hav'e  done  great  and  noble  deeds  by  which  something 
has  been  added  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

“  All  are  needed  by  e.ach  one. 

Nothing  is  fair  and  good  alone.” 

Teacher. — Tell  me,  children,  whom  do  you  love  ? 
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Children. — We  love  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our  sisters 
and  brothers ;  we  love  all  them  who  have  been  kind  to  us  and 
have  cared  for  us ;  we  love  all  the  members  of  our  home ;  we 
love  the  children  with  whom  we  play;  we  love  them  who 
teach  us.  And  as  we  grow  up  we  would  wish  to  love  them 
vvith  whom  we  work,  whether  we  work  for  them  or  they  work 
for  us ;  we  would  wish  to  love  them  whom  we  do  not  see  and 
may  never  know;  we  would  wish  to  love  our  fellow-men  all 
over  the  world.  For  we  would  all  wish  to  become  loving  and 
faithful  men  and  women. 

“  The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o’er  me, 

A  glory  shines  before  me, — 

Of  what  mankind  shall  be. 

Pure,  generous,  brave,  and  free.” 


Teacher. — Tell  me,  children,  what  would  you  be? 

Children. — We  would  be  true  always  and  everywhere;  we 
would  be  true  to  ourselv’es  and  to  all  men  and  women ;  we 
would  be  faithful  in  everything  we  undertake ;  to  do  it  well, 
and  to  do  it  perfectly ;  we  would  be  pure  in  what  we  say,  in 
what  we  think,  in  what  we  do ;  we  would  be  pure  in  heart ; 
we  would  be  strong  to  do  and  to  bear,  never  flinching  in  the 
work  that  is  before  us  or  in  the  trial  that  is  upon  us  ;  we  would 
be  just  in  what  we  say  and  in  whatever  we  do,  striving  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  to  teach  only  what  is  true,  meaning  to  be  upright 
and  sincere  in  whatever  we  have  to  perform. 


“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  aw.iy; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day.” 


Te.\cher. — Tell  me,  children,  what  would  you  do? 

Children. — We  would  wish  to  work;  and  to  feel  that  in 
whatever  we  do  we  are  all  working  for  one  another;  we 
would  wish  to  do  something  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  well¬ 
being  of  our  fellow-men ;  w'e  would  wish  that  in  some  way 
we  might  increase  the  extent  of  knowledge;  we  would  wish 
that  we  might  make  men  better  and  more  perfect  by  our 
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presence  in  the  world.  We  want  that  men  should  lov'e  one 
another. 

“  Sweet  and  low  is  that  voice  for  me ; 

Within  myself  I  hear  it  say, 

‘  Strong  and  firm  may  you  ever  he, 

Whene’er  I  speak,  you  must  obey.’  ” 

Tkacher. — Tell  me,  children,  in  what  faith  would  you 
make  these  responses  ? 

Children. — We  would  make  these  responses  in  the  faith 
that  it  is  in  our  own  power  to  carry  out  what  we  have  said, 
trusting  that  we  too  shall  become  worthy  of  being  revered  by 
them  who  come  after  us,  even  as  we  would  revere  the  true 
and  good  who  have  gone  before  us.  Our  watchword  is — 
Duty. 


ABRIDGED  FORM  OF  THE  SAME  RESPONSES. 

1. 

[  To  be  spoken  in  ooneert .  ] 

We  take  delight  in  the  blue  sky  and  the  still  air,  the  grass, 
all  the  leaves,  and  every  flower;  the  stars  make  us  glad,  the 
moonlight  and  sunlight,  the  clouds  and  the  storm.  We  rejoice 
in  them  all,  for  they  are  full  of  beauty  and  power. 

[  To  be  sung  .•] 

“  What  shall  we  think  of  thee,  beautiful  world? 

Thou  art  so  fair  in  thy  vesture  clad : 

We  would  rejoice  in  thy  glory  unfurled. 

Our  lives  are  made  in  thy  presence  glad.” 


II. 

\_Spoken  in  eoneer/:] 

We  revere  all  the  great  and  noble  men  and  women  of  the 
past  and  present.  All  who  have  been  brave  to  resist  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  had  courage  in  the  time  of  trial.  By  their  sacrifice 
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and  devotion  to  others  human  life  will  always  be  happier  and 
better. 

“  Whene’er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Whene’er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 
To  higher  levels  rise.” 

III. 

[Spoki-n  in  concert  .•] 

We  love  every  one  in  our  homes ;  we  love  our  teachers 
and  the  children  with  whom  we  play.  And  as  we  grow  up  to 
be  men  and  women  we  will  love  those  with  whom  we  work, 
whether  we  work  for  them  or  they  for  us ;  we  must  love  our 
fellow-men  all  over  the  world,  even  those  whom  we  do  not 
see  and  may  never  know, 

[•S’wwir--] 

“  .'Ml  are  needed  by  each  one. 

Nothing  is  fair  and  good  alone.” 


\^Spoken  in  concert:] 

We  will  be  true  in  all  we  do,  or  say,  or  think.  And  let  us 
be  strong,  never  flinching  in  the  work  that  is  before  us,  or  in 
the  trial  that  is  upon  us.  We  must  daily  struggle  to  be  just 
in  judging  ourselves  and  in  dealing  with  all  men. 

“  The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o’er  me, 

A  glory  shines  before  me, — 

Of  what  mankind  shall  be. 

Pure,  generous,  brave,  and  free.” 

V. 

[S/oj^en  in  concert:] 

Although  it  be  ever  so  little,  we  may  add  something  to  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  living.  We  may  help  to  check  the  world’s 
VoL.  I. — No.  3  9 
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pain  and  vice,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  find  inward  strength 
and  peace. 

[.?««;>•  .•] 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day.” 


VI. 

\^Spoktn  in  concert ;'\ 

We  speak  and  sing,  we  live  and  act,  believing  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  be  perfect.  Our  watchword  is — Duty. 

[.SVrn^r.] 

“  Sweet  and  low  is  that  voice  for  me  ; 

Within  myself  I  hear  it  say, 

‘  Strong  and  firm  may  you  ever  be, 

Whene’er  I  speak,  you  must  obey.’  ” 


For  this  is  Love’s  nobility, — 

Still  to  hold  fast  his  simple  sense. 
And  speak  the  speech  of  innocence. 
And  with  hand  and  body  and  blood. 
To  make  his  bosom-counsel  good. 
He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few  ; 

He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true.” 


A  Starlit  Night  by  the  Sca-Shore. 
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A  STARLIT  NIGHT  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

SUGGESTED  BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  “SELF-DEPENDENCE." 

O  GREAT  stars,  aflame  with  awful  beauty  ! 

C)  j^reat  sea,  with  {’littering,  heaving  breast ! 

Stars  that  march,  all  calm,  in  lines  of  Duty; 

Sea  that  swayest  at  stern  Law’s  behest. 

Mighty  in  your  unimiiassioned  splendor. 

Ye  are  filling  all  my  puny  soul 

With  the  longing  this  vexed  self  to  render 
Wholly  to  calm  Duty's  sure  control. 

It  were  re>tful  so  to  let  the  ruling 

Of  the  mightier  Law  sway  all  the  life. 

Eager  will  and  p.issionate  spirit  schooling 
Till  unfelt  the  jiains  of  lesser  strife. 

Yet,  O  stars,  your  <]uivering  shafts  unheeding 
On  these  tangled  human  sorrows  smite; 

Merctless  stars  th.at  on  hearts  crushed  and  bleeding 
Bear  the  sharp  stings  of  your  bleak  cold  light : 

Yet,  O  sea,  th.at  glittering  breast  is  heaving. 

All  uncon>cious  of  the  life  it  rears. 

Shouting  in  the  midst  of  its  bereaving. 

Laughing  o’er  a  thousand  widows’  tears. 

No !  I  ask  not  for  a  life  high  lifted 

O’er  the  changeful  passions  of  mankind. 

Undistracted,  self-contained,  and  gifted 
With  a  force  to  feebler  issues  blind. 

R.athcr  filling  soul  to  overflowing 

With  the  tide  of  this  world’s  grief  and  wrong ; 

Let  me  suffer,  though  it  be  in  knowing 
Suffering  thus  I  am  not  wholly  strong. 

Let  that  grandeur  crown  the  life  of  others  ; 

Let  that  light  on  calm  endurance  shine : 

I  will  set  myself  beside  my  brothers. 

And  their  h)ils  and  troubles  shall  be  mine. 

W.  Walsham  Bedford,  in  The  Spectator. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

- The  South  Place  Ethical  Society  of  London  has 

made  a  preliminary  step  in  the  path  of  the  opening  season’s 
work  by  sending  out  the  following  circular: 

South  Place  Cjiapel  and  Institute, 

Finsuury,  London,  E.C. 

August,  i8S8. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam, — The  advance  of  Science,  the  play  of  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  development  of  a  higher  ethical  feeling  have,  for  many,  made  im- 
jxissible  the  retention  of  the  forms  in  which  religious  thought  and  life  have 
hitherto  found  expression.  The  consequent  closing  of  the  accustomed  channels 
in  which  religious  energy  had  found  healthy  outlet,  and  the  feeling  of  isolation 
accompanying  the  breach  of  sympathy  with  the  action  and  aims  of  the  old 
religious  societies,  add  to  the  pain  and  regret  unavoidably  attendant  on  changes 
in  the  bases  of  faith  and  morals. 

At  such  times  active  co-operation  with  a  society  advocating  the  newer  views 
and  the  wider  faith  would  by  many  be  esteemed  an  advant.age ;  and,  presuming 
that  the  information  may  be  of  service  either  to  yourself  or  your  friends,  we 
venture  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  that  South  Place  Ethical  Society  (formerly 
known  as  the  South  Place  Religious  Society)  has  for  many  years  afforded  a  rally¬ 
ing  place  for  those  who  seek  a  rational  basis  for  religious  life  and  work. 

The  platform  of  the  Society,  which  since  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway’s  retire¬ 
ment,  in  lS85,has  remained  an  o])en  one,  is  now  to  be  jicrmanently  occupied  by 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  movement  in  New  York,  who  will  enter 
on  his  duties  the  first  Sunday  in  September.  Pinclosed  is  the  list  of  discourses 
for  the  month. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Dear  Sir  or  M.adam, 

Your  olx'dient  Servant, 

C.  Fletcher,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  first  Sunday  meeting  began  September  2,  with  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Coit,  on  “  Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘  Power  that  makes  for 
Righteousness.’  ”  On  Sunday,  September  23,  Dr.  Coit  lect¬ 
ured  on  “  ‘  Robert  Elsmere’  ”  to  a  crowded  house,  many  per¬ 
sons  standing  throughout  the  lecture.  The  membership  of 
the  society  has  increased  considerably  since  Dr.  Coit’s  work 
began. 


General  Notes. 
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- Mr.  Salter’s  Vacation  Lectures. — Mr.  Salter  lect¬ 
ured  during  the  month  of  June  in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
Dubuque,  and  Indianapolis.  His  lectures  were  fully  reported 
in  the  local  papers  and  awakened  much  interest  in  the  ethical 
movement. 

- The  Ethical  Union. — The  First  Annual  Convention 

of  the  Ethical  Societies,  since  their  regular  formation  into  the 
“  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture,”  will  be  held  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  the  last  week  in  January,  1889.  The  lecturers  and 
delegates  from  the  .several  societies  will  be  present.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  promises  to  be  of  interest,  and  will  be  soon  ready  to 
be  announced  definitely.  Membership  in  the  Union  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  any  persons  interested  in  forwarding  Ethical  Culture, 
whether  they  live  within  reach  of  one  of  the  already  estab¬ 
lished  societies  or  not,  upon  proper  application ;  and  appli¬ 
cants  from  different  parts  of  this  country  and  from  Germany 
and  England  have,  during  the  past  year,  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  The  constitution  of  the  Union  of  Societies 
for  Ethical  Culture  expresses  its  aims  as  follows:  “The  gen¬ 
eral  aim  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  as  represented  by  this 
Union,  is  to  elevate  the  moral  life  of  its  members  and  that  of 
the  community,  and  it  cordially  welcomes  tojts  fellowship  all 
persons  who  sympathize  with  this  aim,  whatever  may  be  their 
theological  or  philosophical  opinions.” 

If  there  is  no  authorized  Local  Membership  Committee  in 
the  place  where  an  applicant  lives,  application  for  membership 
should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Union  of  Societies  for 
Ethical  Culture,  Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  1415  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  of  whom,  also,  blank  forms  of  application  for 
membership  may  be  obtained.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  annual  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Union 
by  members  at  large  will  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  ethical 
teachers.  ‘ 

- The  Ethical  School  in  Philadelphia  has  sought  new 

and  more  convenient  quarters  in  which  to  carry  on  its  prom¬ 
ising  work.  Its  third  yearly  session  opened  on  Wednesday, 
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September  26,  with  an  increased  number  of  pupils,  at  16^0 
Arch  Street,  in  a  newly-fitted  and  centrally-located  house  in 
thorough  sanitary  condition,  and  with  large,  well-lighted,  and 
well-ventilated  rooms.  Mr.  Stephen  F.  VV'eston,  a  graduate 
of  Antioch  College,  who  has  also  taken  a  two  years’  special 
course  in  philosophy,  economics,  and  pedagogy  at  Ann  Arbor 
University,  is  the  principal  of  the  school.  Besides  the  usual 
branches  of  common-school  education,  the  course  also  in¬ 
cludes  lessons  in  Modelling,  Free-Hand  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Sewing,  and  Workshop  Instruction.  The  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  in  all  branches  are  those  applied  in  the 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  the  New  York  Workingman’s 
School.  The  system  of  marks  and  rewards  is  not  adopted, 
and  there  is  no  sectarian  teaching.  A  regular  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Practical  Duties  will  be  pursued  in  the  school 
during  the  coming  year. 

A  branch  school  and  kindergarten  is  established  in  West 
Philadelphia,  at  3401  Spring  Garden  Street,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Miss  L.  Gertrude  Bardwell,  who  has  studied 
the  kindergarten  method  in  Berlin,  with  Frau  Henrietta 
Schrader,  and  in  Dresden,  with  Baroness  Marenholz-Biilow. 
And  this  school  was  also  opened  with  enlarged  attendance 
and  interest  on  the  26th  of  September.  The  corps  of  in- 
-structors  in  both  schools  numbers  twelve,  six  of  whom  are 
specialists  in  German,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Drawing, 
Wood- work,  Vocal  Music,  Voice- culture  and  Dramatic 
Action. 

- “  Manual  Training,”  as  discussed  by  Professor  Felix 

Adler,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  programme 
of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  “  The  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,”  held  in  Buffalo  last  summer. 
According  to  the  Christian  Register,  “  A  sense  of  propriety 
restrained  the  conference  on  Sunday  from  expressing  approval 
by  applause ;  but,  when  Dr.  Adler  finished  his  address  on 
Thursday  night,  a  storm  of  noisy  approval  greeted  his  ears, 
altogether  the  most  deafening  applause  granted  to  anything 
during  the  week.” 


General  Notes. 
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- Mk.  Mangasak  Mangasakian,  widely  known  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  the  eloquent  minister  of  the  Independent  Christian 
Church,  and  who  resigned  his  charge  in  June  last,  has  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  will  devote  himself  to  special  studies 
for  a  year. 

- The  Education  of  Hindu  Girls,  with  all  that  this 

must  imply  in  the  development  of  Oriental  Womanhood,  is 
the  aim  of  the  unsectarian  school  which  the  ardent  efforts  of 
the  Pundita  Ramabai  will  be  the  means  of  founding  in  India. 
Those  who  have  read  her  story  of  the  intolerable  hardships 
and  repression  these  many  centuries  of  the  “  High-Caste  Hindu 
Woman,”  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  that  this  little  book, 
which  tells  the  story  of  India’s  sore  need,  has  brought  its 
message  home  to  the  heart  of  a  young  American, — Miss  A.  H. 
Uemmon, — a  teacher  last  year  in  the  Philadelphia  Ethical 
School,  and  that  she  will  go  this  autumn  to  India  to  devote 
her.-elf  to  the  educational  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
Pundita’s  school. 

- An  Admirable  Short  History  of  “  The  lithical  Move¬ 
ment  in  America”  appeared  in  Time  for  August,  an  English 
periodical,  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
Those  who  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  Ethical 
Societies  last  year  will  remember  the  presence  and  good  words 
of  an  English  visitor,  Mrs.  Mary  McCallum,  and  be  glad  to 
read  the  interesting  paper  she  has  written. 

- A  Sign  of  Progrf.ss. —  Unity  supposes  ‘‘it  may  be 

necessary  to  say  again,  and  .still  again,  many  more  times 
before  people  will  heed  the  saying,  that  Unity  nor  any  member 
of  the  We.stern  Unitarian  Conference,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
say  or  think  that  ‘  every  good  man  is  an  Unitarian.’  But  we 
do  say  and  believe  that  every  man  who  desires  goodness  and 
thinks  his  hold  upon  it  might  be  enlarged  by  such  a  con¬ 
nection  should  be  entitled  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  becau.se  we  hold  that  Unitarianism  is  committed  by 
its  history  and  philosophy  to  the  thought  \\\7A  goodness  is  the 
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essential  thing  in  religion,  and  that  character  is  the  end  for 
which  the  church  should  labor,  and  he  who  believes  this  is  of 
and  with  the  Unitarian  movement.”  If  so,  how  does  the 
Unitarian  differ  from  the  Ethical  movement  ? 

- “What  is  an  Ethical  Society?’* — Mr.  Sheldon  has 

just  issued  a  timely  little  pamphlet  of  eleven  pages,  entitled 
“  What  is  an  Ethical  Society  ?”  Those  who  are  curious  to 
know  what  an  Ethical  Society  means  should  send  for  a  copy 
and  learn  Mr.  Sheldon’s  idea  of  the  aims  and  uses  of  such  an 
association.  Members  will  find  this  excellent  little  pamphlet 
well  suited  for  di.stribution  among  their  friends  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  mi.ssion  of  an  Ethical  Society. 

- OniTCARY. — Since  its  formation,  three  years  ago,  the 

Ethical  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  two  members  by 
death.  The  first  was  Dr.  X.  A.  Randolph,  a  rising  young 
physician  of  great  promise,  who  was  drowned  while  in  bath¬ 
ing  at  Atlantic  City  a  year  ago  last  summer.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  editor  of  a  prominent  medical  journal  and 
filled  the  chair  of  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  second  death  is  that  of  P'roderick  Pfaelzer,  a 
young  business  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  who  died 
recently  in  Mannheim,  Germany.  He  left  a  bequest  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  the  Philadelphia  Ethical  Society. 
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ONE  BY  ONE. 


Words  by  Adelaide  A.  I’eoctkb. 
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1.  One  by  one  the  sands  are  flow  -  -  ing,  One  by  one  the 

2.  One  by  one  thy  du-ties  wait  thee,  Let  thy  whole  strength 

3.  Ev  -’ry  hour  that  fleets  so  slow  -  -  ly  Hath  it's  task  to 
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mo-ments  fall ;  Some  are  com  -  ing, some  are  go -ing;  Do  not 
go  to  each;  Let  no  fut  •  nre  dreams  elate  thee;  Learn  thon 

do  or  bear  ;  La  •  mi  -  nous  the  crown  and  ho-  ly  If  thon 
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✓  ?  ✓  ✓  >  ^  1  I 

Some  ire  coming, 


strive  to  grasp  them  all. 
first  what  these  can  teach, 
set  each  gem  with  care. 
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com  -  ing,  some  are 
Let  no  fut  -  ure  dreams  e  - 
Lu-  mi  -  nons  the  crown  and 
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do  not  ttrive  to  grasp  them  ill. 
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Some  ire  coming,  some  are 


